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ABORIGINAL    SOVTSTOXK   QUARRIES    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


By  Elmeii  H.  Reynolds. 


AViTnix  four  miles  of  Washington  City  there  have  been  recently 
opened  two  well  developed  soapslono  quarries  which  evidently  had 
been  worked  at  some  Ibrmer  time  by  tlie  peoi)le  who  dwelt  in  this 
neighborhood.  Of  this  fact  the  excavations  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numl)erless  fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  dishes, 
and  the  implements  of  stone  and  quartz  used  in  fashioning  them, 
furnish  the  unmistakable  proofs.  Notwithstanding  the  quarries 
are  situated  so  near  the  city  and  convenient  of  access,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  notice  until  the  summer  of 
1874,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  during  a  half-aimless  stroll,  to 
stumble  u[)on  a  curiousl}-  shaped  moss  covered  stone  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  soapstone  mortar. 
Kecognizing  the  importance  of  the  "find,"  and  concluding  from 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  specimen  that  it  had  not  wandered  far 
from  the  place  where  it  was  manufactured,  I  at  once  began  to 
search  for  tlie  original  quarry,  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the 
discover}'  of  an  immense  de[)osit  of  the  same  material,  on  a 
thickly  wooded  hillsiile  near  by.  A  close  examination  of  the 
locality  showed  that  the  entire  hill  was  composed  of  soapstone, 
partly  covered  with  ferns,  fallen  leaves,  and  the  accumulated 
debris  of  centuries.  Hundreds  of  fragments  cropped  out  through 
the  leaves,  nearly  every  one  of  which  showed  well  defined  traces 
of  having  been  worked  by  the  ancient  owners  of  the  quairy.  In 
an  hours'  search  I  found  several  well  preserved  dishes  which  I 
concealed,  intending  to  return  at  an  early  date  to  remove  them. 
Shortly  after,  1  changed  my  quarters  to  the  city,  and  from  that 
time  till  this  last  summer,  professional  duties  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  Indian  implements  in  another  direction,  have 
taken  up  all  my  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  soapstone  quarry  at  Chulu,  Amelia  Co., 
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Virginia,,  and  the  subsequent  interesting  investigation  of  the  same, 
by  Mr.  Frank  II.  Gushing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  led  me 
to  communicate  to  Professor  Baird  tlie  existence  of  the  Rose 
Hill  quarry  on  Broad  Branch.  He  replied  at  once,  inviting  me  to 
make  an  early  visit  to  the  mine  in  company  with  Mr.  Cnshing, 
who  at  tiiat  time  was  still  absent  in  Virginia.  On  his  return,  we 
visited  the  locality,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  linding  a 
profusion  of  broken  and  unfinished  implements. 

Oiu'  brief  visit  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  from  an  archoeological 
point  of  view,  the  qnarr}'  was  superior  to  any  similar  dci)osit, 
so  far  as  known,  in  the  country.  We  discovered  the  remains  of 
no  less  than  seven  well  defined  shafts  or  excavations,  leading 
into  the  hill,  whence  the  early  [)otters  had  procured  a  qualit}-  of 
rock  superior  to  that  found  on  the  surface. 

A  few  days  later,  we  paid  another  visit  to  the  locality,  in 
compan)'  with  Dr.  Charles  Ran  and  several  other  distinguished 
attaches  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the  quarry  we  sepa- 
rated into  groups  and  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful 
survey  of  the  hill  and  countr>'  immediately  surrounding  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  southern  side,  the  whole  hill  is  made 
up  entirely  of  soapstone.  Alxmt  mitlwa^'  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
the  southeast  angle,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  shaft,  formed 
by  the  Indians  for  the  piupose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  stone 
—  which  at  this  point  clianges  into  a  coarse,  gi-anitic  lo(jking 
rock  wiiich  is  iiow  being  quarried  by  the  neighboring  farmers. 
From  the  stream  at  its  northern  base,  I  shoidd  judge  that  the  hill 
is  about  seventy-five  feet  liigli,  by  six  hundied  feet  in  length 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  at  its  base.  In  general  outlines 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  tiuncated  i)yramid.  The  soapstone  on 
the  surface  is  mostly  in  fragments,  and  covers  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  western  sides,  and  a  i)ortion  of  the  exposed  summit. 

On  the  northern  side  it  descends  to  the  creek  at  its  base,  passes 
entirely  under  it,  ascends  and  swells  out  into  a  distinct  quarry  of 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  former.  The  creek  which 
forms  the  dividing  line,  runs  for  hundreds  of  feet  over  a  beautiful 
greenish-giay  floor  of  soapstone,  worn  into  ruts  and  pools  by  the 
sand  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  field  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  floods. 

A  tolerably  thick  growth  of  beech  and  oak  is  scattered  over  the 
hill  on  all  sides.     While  intervening. space  is  covered  with  ferns, 
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and  random  patches  of  hncklebeny  bushes  which  have  found  a 
footliold  anionu'  tlie  rocks. 

The  excavations  previousl}'  mentioned  were  found  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  considering  tlie  long  hipse  of  time 
since  they  were  worked  by  tlie  natives.  One  shaft  we  found  to  be 
over  three  feet  deep,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  wash  from  the 
hillside  al)ove. 

In  addition  to  the  shafts  and  other  interesting  features  of 
aboriginal  labor,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  several  hundred 
dishes,  more  or  less  broken,  besides  a  number  of  picks  and 
hammer-stones,  and  also  one  or  two  steatite  spades  used  in  cutting 
and  removing  the  earth  wiien  oi)eniiig  a  shaft  into  the  quarry. 

Since  beginning  oi)erations,  in  addition  to  digging  out  and 
carefully  stu<lying  the  workings  of  one  of  the  ancient  shafts, 
Mr.  Ciishing  has  selected  and  removed  more  than  two  tons  of 
impleujiMits  from  the.  quarry,  and  when  I  visited  the  locality 
last  I  found  at  least  two  tons  more  awaiting  transportation.  In 
the  half  l»arrel  of  specimens  that  I  send  you  (P.  M.  Nos. 
1G075-16091 ),  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  discriminated  in 
favor  of  those  articles  which  would  best  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
diflerent  i)atterns,  their  size  and  shape  ;  the  degree  of  thinness  to 
which  reduced,  and  particularly  of  those  exhibiting  the  grooves 
and  furrows  produced  l)y  the  stone  pick,  in  their  fabrication. 
^Vhilst  aiming  to  make  the  contribution  as  interesting  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  I  cannot  he][)  but  regret  that  the  lateness  of 
the  season  prevents  the  success,  in  ^our  behalf,  that  I  am  sure  to 
meet  with  in  the  spring. 

In  selecting  masses  of  soapstone,  the  natives  seem  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  size  and  use  of  the 
tlish  required.  .Some  of  the  [)artially  finished  blocks  are  high  and 
massive  with  thick  walls  and  bottoms,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  mortar  was  intended.  A  broad,  shallow  dish,  with  a  slightly 
elevated  rim  and  a  thick  bottom,  could  have  been  used  onl^-  as  a 
grinding  implement,  in  conjunction  with  flat  stone  niuUers,  or 
broad  bottomed  pestles.  In  this  si. ape,  no  such  folidi  x  as  is 
shown  in  the  mortars,  was  needed,  as  the  mullers  were  used  in  a 
"holy-stoning,"  or  rotary  manner. 

From  the  fact  that,  on  several  occasions,  I  have  found  compara- 
tively thin  and  well  finished  fragments  of  soapstone  dishes  in  the 
ancient  camping  grounds  on  the  Anacoslia  river,  near  Bladens- 
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burgh,  ]Md.,  fnlh'  ten  miles  from  llie  nearest  qnarr}^  and  among 
the  shelllieaps  on  the  Wicou'oco  river  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md., 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  this  city,  and  also  from  the  entire 
absence  —  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone  —  of  artistically 
finished  dishes  near  the  mine,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dishes  were  not  finished  entiiely  at  the  quarries,  l)Ut 
were  simi)ly  blocked  out  and  |)artially  leduced  in  size  and  weight, 
in  order  to  iMciliiate  tiausportation  to  remote  encampments. 

The  majority  of  the  dishes  found,  thus  far,  are  oblong,  and 
reasonably  symmetrical,  considering  the  tools  with  which  they 
were  wrought.  Nearly  all  are  supplied  with  handles  at  the  ends, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  ear-like  projections,  from  tlu'ce-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  a  dish  with  one  ear  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  end.  Why  this  apparently  whimsi- 
cal deviation  was  made  I  am  una])le  to  conjecture,  unless,  in 
finishing  the  dish,  one  ear  at  the  top  had  been  accidentally  broken 
off,  and  to  leplace  it,  a  dn])licate  had  to  be  foimed  from  the  un- 
finished mass  at  the  bottom.  The  thought  also  presented  itself, 
that  this  handle  near  the  bottom  may  have  been  made  purposely, 
in  order  to  assist  in  tipping  a  heavy  mortar  to  one  side  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  its  contents  after  being  ground.  This  is,  I  admit, 
a  rather  strained  and  far-fetched  idea,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

I  invarial>ly  fV)nnd  a  score  or  two  of  the  obhmg  pattern,  to  one 
of  any  other.  Nos.  1G078,  lG(.8f,  and  No.  16089,  Peabody  Mus. 
catalogue,  are  good  specimens  of  this  class ;  the  latter  of  which 
shows  one  well  finished  ear.  Nos.  IGOTo,  1G082,  and  1G088, -be- 
long to  the  "-oblong"  but  differ  somewhat  from  the  regular  pattern, 
in  being  ''  tuieen"  shaped,  and  lighter  and  more  graceful  in  design. 
The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  shape,  exclusive  of  its 
superior  attractiveness,  was,  I  ccnijecture,  in  a  lightness  and 
consequent  additional  convenience  attending  frequent  removals. 

A  circular  dish  of  a  gallon  capacity  would  be  not  only  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  l)ut  deciiledly  awkward  and  unhand}^  to  carry; 
whereas,  an  oblong  dish,  deeply  excavated  and  presenting  less 
surface  at  the  bottom,  could  be  nnule  nuich  thinner  and  lighter  in 
proportion  to  its  caijacity,  than  the  former. 

The  suuUlest  dishes  found,  so  far,  aie  mostly  ciicular,  or  with 
a  slight  deviation   in   favor  of   tlie  oval,  and   by  reason  of  their 
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size  and  consequent  liglitness  show  more  artistic  workmanship. 
The  number  of  small  dishes  met  with,  is  surprisingly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  hirge  number  made  to  hold  from  two  quarts  to 
one  or  two  gallons.  The  smallest  yet  found  will  not  hoUl  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint;  while  tlie  largest  fragment  I  have  seen 
belonged  to  a  vessel  which,  if  complete,  would  probably  hold 
neaily  seven  gallons. 

With  i-eference,  again,  to  the  smallest  dishes,  I  can  account  for 
their  absence  oidy  on  the  supposition  that,  domestic  utensils  of 
such  diniinutive  size  were,  of  course,  unfitted  to  cook  in;  and 
further,  that  for  all  ordinary  [)urp()ses,  woven  baskets,  "pitched 
within  and  without,"  or  the  ordinary  coarse  clay  pottery  took  their 
place. 

The  first  operation  after  the  stone  was  taken  from  the  quarr}', 
was  to  block  out  the  mortar  or  dish,  and  finish  it  externally,  before 
proceeding  to  cut  away  and  smooth  down  the  inner  side.  This 
method  was  adopted  in  almost  every  instance,  and  in  the  inimber- 
less  cases  met  with,  I  have  observed  but  two  bowls  that  were 
finished  inside,  whilst  the  rough  angles  on  the  outside  remained 
untouched. 

No.  1G075  is  a  reasonably  fair  type  to  illustrate  the  first  stage 
of  development;  but  from  exposure  to  the  elements  it  lacks  the 
usual  pick  marks  or  grooves.  It  shows  that,  while  the  outside  is 
as  nearly  finished  as  the  occasion  required,  the  interior  has  under- 
gone but  little  change.  No.  1G088  belongs  to  the  same  group, 
and  shows  in  an  excellent  manner,  the  external  grooves  lacking 
in  No.  IGOTo.  Both  of  these  vessels  are  "tureen"  shaped, 
and  about  the  same  in  size,  weight,  and  capacity.  The  latter, 
No.  1G088,  I  dug  out  of  the  hillside  during  nw  last  visit  to  the 
quarry.  It  was  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  corner,  which  projected  above  the  surface.  It  owes  its 
excellent  state  of  preservation  to  the  earth  which  covered  it 
since  the  day  it  was  accidentalh'  broken  whilst  being  finished 
internally'. 

We  now  come  to  the  inside  of  the  dish,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  surface  from  which  the  digging  out.  or  excavat- 
ing, begins.  The  pick  is  now  brought  into  use,  and  after  a  tedious 
operation  the  bowl  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  commenc- 
ing at  what  is  to  be  the  outer  rim  of  the  dish,  a  series  of  sloping 
cuts  are  made,  all  tending  doivniuarcl  and  inward  toicard  the  centre. 
Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.        34 
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By  "  a  series  of  cuts  "  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  tiiat  it  was  done 
with  a  hafted  implement  or  one  with  a  broad  cutting  edge,  but 
rather,  bj'  a  pointed  and  somewjiat  flat-edged  pick  used  as  a  chisel 
and  driven  by  sharp  and  well  directed  blows  from  a  heavy  stick, 
or  mallet.  These  sloping  cuts  are  continued  till  the  circuit  of  the 
dish  has  been  completed  ;  the  operation  is  then  changed,  the  cuts 
being  directed  downuxird  and  oiitivard  toicard  the  rim.  In  this 
manner  a  V  shaped  trench  is  soon  formed  around  the  upper 
surface  of  the  block.  The  chisel  is  again  reversed  and  the  opeia- 
tion  repeateil  as  before,  with  this  exception  :  whenever  the  cutting 
is  toward  the  centre,  the  pick  is  placeil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  driven  still  further  downward,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage 
the  rim  by  too  heav}'  a  blow  on  the  chisel.  AVhen  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  outward  again,  the  chisel  is  carried  to  the  toj)  of 
the  dish  each  time,  and  the  central  mass  sliced  down  in  a  com- 
parativel}'  easy  manner.  Finally,  nothing  remains  but  a  cone- 
shaped  projection  which  is  speedily  removed  by  a  few  well  directed 
blows,  and  the  irregular  sides  are  scraped  and  polished  till  the 
dish  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  surmised  that  this  is  only  a 
conjectural  mode  of  excavating  these  dishes  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  by  any  means,  as  I  have  in  ni3'  collection  two  exceedingly 
handsome  specimens  showing  perfect  finish  externally,  while  the 
inside  of  one  is  partially  excavated  after  the  fashion  indicated 
though  not  carried  out  so  fully  in  all  the  details.  A  great  deal  of 
care  evidently  was  required  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  remov- 
ing the  "  core,"'  judging  by  the  numerous  fragments  which  all  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  nearly  completed,  when  an  untimel}-  blow 
unexpectedly  brought  the  labor  of  a  da}-  to  naught,  and  verified 
the  old  adage  that  ''  There's  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip." 

Another  dish  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  although,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  probabh-  lost  beyond  recovery.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  was  the  second  of  the  only  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen  that  were  finished  on  the  inside  without  any  trace  of 
workmanship  exteriorly.  It  was  formed  from  a  triangular  block 
of  deep  green  soapsfone,  was  quite  well  finished  and  had  undoubt- 
edly been  used  as  a  mortar.  The  sides  and  bottom  were  very 
thick  and  the  whole  very  heavy  ;  much  more  so  than  ordinary 
soapstone.  A  dish  of  this  class  could  l)e  finished  much  more 
quickly  inside,  than  the  other,  yet  1  doubt  whether  any  time  or 
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labor  could  be  saved  by  tlie  operation,  for  the  same  patient  care 
would  be  necessary  in  cliip|)ini>-  away  the  outside,  to  avoid  an 
accidental  fracture  of  the  dish  before  conipletion. 

No  1G086  appears  to  have  been  tlie  end  of  a  well  shaped  ol)long 
dish.  Tlie  corners  are  evenly'  rounded  and  it  has  a  circular  pro- 
jection at  the  end,  to  serve  as  a  iiandle. 

No.  1G080  is  a  fragment  of  an  uiuisually  large  vessel.  The 
lateral  curve  is  very  gradual,  whicli  would  seem  to  inilicate  a 
capacit3'  of  several  gallons.  Tlie  thickness  is  unirorin,  excejjting 
a  portion  of  the  rim  which  swells  out  into  a  well  defuied  ''shoulder" 
on  the  outer  margin  ;  but  as  this  is  hardly  large  enough  for  a 
handle,  it  was  probalily  left  to  facilitate  its  use. 

No.  1G077  is  a  reiiiarkal)ly  well  formed  and  well  (iiiished  frag- 
ment. It  bears  a  close  ieseml)!ance  to  tlie  wide,  shallow  milk- 
pans  and  has  a  suggestive  and  familiar  a[)pearaiice. 

Amongst  the  remaining  fragments,  each  [lossesses  some  charac- 
teristic not  entirely  common  to  the  others,  3et  not  of  sullicient 
impoitance  to  mention  individually. 

Thus  far  I  have  confined  my  descri[)tion  to  the  southern  quarry 
discovered  in  1874.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  larger  one 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream. 

This  quarry  is  a  continuation  of  the  other  —  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  this  being  the  larger,  the  other  is  simply  a  straggling 
offshoot.  The  hill,  roughly  estimated,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  with  the  largest  sloi)e  toward  the  east.  On  this 
side  it  descends  somewhat  abruptly  for  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  a[)ex,  and  then  extends  eastward  on  nearly  a  dead  level,  till 
the  extremity  of  the  quarry  is  reached,  when  it  falls  suddenly  into 
a  cultivated  field.  The  northern  side  slo[)es  away  gradually  and 
ends  in  a  narrow  ravine,  the  mutual  boundary  of  this,  and  another 
hill  beyond.  The  western  side  descends  evenly,  gradually,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  belt  of  pines  at  its  base.  The  southern  side 
slopes  abruptly,  and  is  bounded  by  the  stream.  A  thick  forest 
of  white  oak  covers  the  whole  hill,  which,  probabl}',  has  an  area  of 
about  forty  acres. 

The    soapstone  is  found  very  sparingly  on    the   eastern    side  ; 

there  is  none  on  the  southern,  but  on   the  northern  and  western 

sides  it  crops  out  abundantly.     The  summit  extends   north  and 

south  a  distance  of  about  twenty-live  or  thirty  paces,  and  nearly 
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the  whole  surface  has  been  "burrowed"  into,  and  furrowed  by 
the  "  ancients."  in  search  of  the  much  desired  polstone. 

The  trench  runs  ak)ng  the  centre  of  tiie  quarry  and  dips  over 
the  northern  siioulder  of  the  hill,  The  earth  has  been  thrown  out 
on  each  side  and  at  one  time  must  have  presented  quite  a  military 
appearance  vvitli  a  high  embankment  on  each  hand.  The  excava- 
tion is  now  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  partially  sui'rounding 
surface.  Large  trees  grow  in  the  shaft  which  shows  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  excavated. 

The  fragments  of  dishes  found  here,  and  the  rock  itself,  all 
indicate  an  extremely  venerable  age;  and  1  think,  with  excellent 
reason,  that  at  least  four  hundred  years  must  have  passed  over 
this  hill  since  it  was  mined  to  any  extent.  An  air  of  extreme 
antiquity  lingers  about  these  relics  of  a  rude,  but  highly  interest- 
ing race,  whose  descendants  are  each  day  being  pressed  closer  to 
the  wall  in  their  ceaseless  struggle  with  the  civilization  of  the 
east.  The  imi)lements  foun<l  here,  exclusive  of  their  shape,  show 
no  trace  of  human  workmanship.  The  broken  pots  are  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens  which  have  found  social  companionship  in 
the  woi-n  and  weatheied  fragments.  Those  that  have  escaped  the 
moss,  look  worn  and  faded,  and  if  in  a  volcanic  district  would 
readih'  pass  for  slag  and  scorise.  The  bluish-gi-ay  color  i.^  gone, 
and  a  reddish-ljrowu  has  taken  its  i)lace  ;  while  the  soft,  slippery 
feeling,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  stone,  has  disappeared  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  rough,  harsh  surface,  like  coarse  sandstone.  No. 
16085  is  the  only  fragment  sent  from  this  quarry.  It  Itelonged  to 
an  upright  dish,  and,  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  would 
readily  pass  for  a  simple  fragment  without  anything  special  to 
recommend  it  to  notice,  so  completely  has  it  lost  every  trace  of 
the  chisel. 

As  to  the  age  of  these  quarries  nothing  definite  will,  probabh^, 
ever  be  known.  It  seems  reasonabl}-  certain  that  neither  has 
been  worked  to  au\'  extent  since  the  settlement  of  the  whites  at 
St.  Marys  and  Jamestown  ;  and  as  the  utensils  niauuCactured  out 
of  the  material  taken  from  the  later  quarry,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
or  seven  geiu'rations,  still  retained  the  marks  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  were  shnped,  I  ni)t  unnntnnilly  coucbKhd  that  those 
specimens  in  whi(;h  the  evidence  of  human  workmanship  was 
almost   obliterated,  were   of  much   greater   antiquity.     But  this 
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opinion  1ms  l)een  somewhat  modified,  as  in  compaiing  tlieir  re- 
spective ages,  one  important  feature,  not  noticed  in  my  earlier 
visits,  prol)ably  has  a  tendency  to  militate  against  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  elder  mine.  I  have  already  remarked  the  faded 
and  honeycombed  appearance  of  the  material  found  in  and  about 
the  excavations  of  this  quarry.  These  features,  I  considered, 
were  the  natural  results  of  time  and  exposure;  but  I  am  now 
satisfied,  from  a  critical  examination,  that  the  appearance  referred 
to,  is,  in  part,  to  be  ascril)ed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  material 
used.  In  i)reaking  o[>en  fragments  of  the  rock,  I  find  in  many,  a 
series  of  cellular  cavities,  at  iri'egnlar  intervals,  fdlcd  with  what 
ap|)eare<l  to  be  oxide  of  iron  —  a  spongy  looking,  reddish-brown 
powder  easil}'  removed  from  the  cavities  with  the  point  of  a 
pencil.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  earl}'  abandonment 
of  this  quarry.  It  was  utilized  until  the  southern  hill  was  found 
to  contain  a  better  qutdity  of  mineral  and  then  it  was  abandoned. 
I  think  it  i)roI)ai)le  that,  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  the  newer 
quarry  was  entirely  concealed  by  a  thick  stratum  of  earth,  and  I 
base  my  idea  on  the  fact  that,  whenever  a  portion  of  the  fragments 
(which  cover  the  whole  northern  side)  is  removed,  the  solid  earth 
appears,  with  no  indications  that  tlie  ledges  approach  the  surface. 
I  have  found  places  where  this  rule  would  fail,  and  merely  mention 
it  in  ortler  to  correct  the  impression  I  once  had  that  the  undis- 
turbed rock  cropi)ed  out  at  every  point  on  the  surface.  With 
reference  again,  to  tlie  recentl\-  discovered  qnalit}'  of  the  soap- 
stone  in  the  northern  quairy,  it  may  be  thought  that  my  explana- 
tion is  superfiuous;  but  as  these  "notes"  are  for  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  I  am  unwilling  to  have  any  statement,  however  trivial,  go 
abi'oad  that  woidd  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  others. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place  that  the  only 
excavation  found  in  the  northern  quariy,  exclusive  of  the  large 
trench  on  the  sunnnit,  is  situated  in  the  southw  stern  declivitv  of 
the  hill,  about  fort}-  feet  a  ove  the  stream.  It  is  in  a  n)uch 
better  state  of  preservation  than  an}-  in  the  southern  quarr}-,  which 
is  owing  entirely  to  its  secluded  location.  This  excavation  runs 
east  and  west  parallel  with  the  creek.  It  is  ten  feet  long,  by  from 
four  to  six  in  width,  and  is  between  two  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
earth  Irom  the  interior  was  thrown  out  below,  and  at  an  early 
period  nuist  have  formed  an  embankment  of  some  magnitude. 
As  no  fragments  of  stone  or  unfinished  implements  are  found  in 
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the  immediate  Aieinity,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  shaft  was  not 
woi  ked  to  a  success  fill  issue. 

One  moie  class  of  implements  3'et  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  llie  mannfactiu'e  of  soapstone  bowls  and  mortars. 
Tliese,  in  most  worlvs  where  they  are  introduced,  are  classified  as 
'"picks,"  and  the}-  were  ordinarily  used  as  such  in  getting  out 
blocks  of  the  material,  and  in  roughly  cutting  away  the  super- 
fluous portions;  but  in  all  sui)sequent  operations  I  think  that  they 
were  unquestionably  used  as  chisels. 

The  picks  sent  you  have  undoubtedly  been  much  worn  and 
dulled  at  tlie  points,  and  were  used  for  ordinary  work;  while  the 
regular  chisels  were  much  smaller  and  sharper,  and  in  some 
instances  of  a  different  quality  of  stone.  The  picks  were  found 
scattered  about  at  random  all  through  the  quarry,  and  in  one  of 
the  shafts  that  has  been  reoi)ened.  They  weigh  from  a  few  ounces 
to  several  i)Ounds,  according  to  the  use  required.  The  material 
from  which  they  weie  usually  made  is  a  variety  of  discolored  quart- 
zite,  found  abundantly  in  certain  localities  in  this  vicinity.  Little 
labor  or  skill  was  required  in  forming  them,  as  they  were  sim})ly 
splintered  down  from  a  laiger  mass,  with  a  little  additional 
chii)i)ing  to  give  tliein  a  sharj)  cutting  point,  en'  blade. 

If  we  examine  any  well  formed  fragment  it  will  be  seen  that, 
however  skilful  or  proficient  an  aboriginal  workman  might  have 
become,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  drive  a  deep,  ex- 
tended groove  from  toi)  to  bottom  of  a  large  mortar ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  long,  deep  seated  fiurows  are  exactly  the 
result  to  be  exi)ected  fiom  a  sharp  pointed  cbiscl  with  a  good 
cutting  edge. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  near  its  base,  in  a  thick  grove 
of  pines,  I  found  several  large  boulders  of  quartzite,  from  which 
material  many  of  the  picks  were  undoubtedly  obtained.  Scattered 
alxjul  among  the  trees,  were  several  dozens  of  those  rudely  formed 
imi:)lcments  which  had  been  s[)lintered  off  the  boulders  and  ne\cr 
utilized.  It  is  ditlicnlt  to  imagine  how  these  large  masses  were 
splintered  down  without  the  free  use  of  iron  tools,  as  a  heavy  blow 
on  one  of  them  from  an  ordinary  hafted  stone  hannner  would 
splinter  the  latter  into  fragments.  Possibly  the  Indians  may  have 
succeeded  in  detaching  tlaky  masses  by  long  rei)eated  and  monoto- 
nous ta[)s,  after  the  boulders  had  been  thoroughly  heated  and 
brought  to  u  sudden  chill. 


